







‘THIN GOODS. 


White Berege and Crape Maretz Shawls. 
. White and Light-colored Llama Shawls. 

Mode and Mixt Grenadine Shawls. 

Mode Barege Squares and Shawls. 

Plain and Figured French Lawns. 

Neat Plaid Grenadines, 37} cents. 

Black Hernani from 37} to $1 25. 

Black Tamartines, desirable, 50 cents. 

Book Muslins, in fine quality. 

Richardson’s Linens all numbers. 

Shirt Fronts, our make, from Richardson’s Linens. 

Men’s Gauz Vests, 50, 62, 75, 87 & $1.00. 


h, ac8 V1 Leth”) OPO 





at. Women’s Gauz Vests, 56 cts. worth $1.00. 

, " JOHN H. STOKES, 

’ 

CE 8. W. cor. 7th and Arch Sts. 
OK! ; EL PLATE PORTRAIT, 

ven! on India Paper, of 


«uy BENJAMIN HALLOWELL, 


e, £ With(Fac-simile autograph attached.) Price, 50 cts. 


BETS, For Sale by JOHN COMLY, 
144 N. Seventh Street. 
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RTIC, formerly LA PIERRE HOUSE, 
Ocean Street, Cape May, New Jersey. 
Accommodation for 250 Gue:ts. 

Is now a first-class modern style house, replete 
with modern conveniences, in great part newly 
and handsomely furnished, including best Bed 
Springs, Mattresses, Gas, &. Roomy Piazzas open’ 
to the Sea Breeze. Aboutone square from the beach 
and bath houres, and central to the different points 
of attractions upon the Island. Circulars, with cat of 
the house and full particulars, sent upon application. 

Coach at Depot and Sr amboat Landing. 

Tefms moderate. 


CHAS. 8. CARPENTER, 
Proprietor. 












W. W. Green. 
R. L. CarPenter. 


UMMER BOARDING,—A few persons 

can be accommodated with board in a Friend’s 

family in Haddonfield. Address SARAH ANN 
ALLEN, Friends’ School, Huddonfield, N. J. 

N. B.—A few pupils will be taken as boarders at 
the opening of the School in the Fall. For partic- 
ulars address REBECCA ALLEN, 

4t Haddonfield, N. J. 


HELBURNE HOUSE. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


This new house, located within one hundred yards 
of the Ocean, and furnisbed in a superior manner 
with new furniture, will be opened for visitors about 
Sixth mo. 20th, 1874. For terms, etc., address 


EDWIN ROBERTS, Proprietor, 
Moorestown, N. J. 
Or ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. after Sixth mo. 1st. 


WEST END HOUSE, © 





6 mo. 24th, '74. 


T. Friend, a situation as Housekeeper. Ad- CAPE MAY, N. J., 
loves, dese or call on LUKENS WEBSTER, Situated directly on the beach, is nu w cpen for guests. 
ote, Sixteenth and Tioga Sts., Philada. Terms Moderate. A. ¥. COOK, 
terials. Pere 
f SHOSEASUOONROSORORTNS EDS OREDERESNONEORREEESSORSEDESSEEORSSSOHEREEEESOREDORESEREEe 
; , ?] TJOARDERS can find large and p'exeant rooms 
4 Save Fifty Dollars ! : at Salem, N. J. A delightful place for bathing 
ws ik ais 3] in the Delaware near by. Charge moderate. 
"8 es THE NEW FLORENCE. :| Address, M. L. 8., Salem. 


PRI'E, $20 below. Any other First-Clasa 
VALER, $30 above \ Sewing Machine. 


SAVED, $50 By buyiny the FLORENCE. 


: Every Machine warranted. 
k 1] Special terms to Clubs and Dealers. 
Pi Send for circulars to the 
¥ Florence 8 wing M. chine Co., Florence, Mass., 
“-? Or 1123 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
oO 
and bugt 





treet. D E N * I S ay 
Carpet No. 52 N. 13th Street. 





.. ne rnecipecienstaiieeapenanentna 
. | Dr. ANNIE D. RAMBORGER, 






Joun H. Roperrs. 


J.H. ROBERTS & BRO. 


PRODUCE 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


And Dealers in 
Foreign and Domestic Fruits, 
248 NORTH DELAWARE AVENUB, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Consignments solicited. Shipping orders prompily Aled. 


P. F. ROBERTS, Alexandria, Va. 
THORNTON CONROW & CO., Phileda. 


Reusen M. Ropaers 


WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson; Bt 2 - 











































FRIENDS’ 
JONES COMPOUND BED SPRING 


Tue Onty Dovsie SPRING IN THE MARKET 





Pat’d 


This. Spring has no superior either among bigh or 


1873. 


low. priced competitors. It consists of two coupled 
spiral springs, surmounted by independent loops 
for the reception of the slats, rendering it more 
etrong, steady and durable than single springs, can 
be put into all kinds of bedsteads. Give size and 
kind of bedstead, inside of rails or sides, and we 
will send a set on trial. Can supply thousands of 
references. “Jones Compounp Sprine” Manufac- 
tory, 226 South Second Street, Philadelphia. Agents 
can do well canvassing for this spring. 


DR. GEO. ROBERTS, 


DENTIST, 
Former.y 421 Norts Sixts Strest, 


has removed to 247 North Eighth Street, where he 
would be pleased to see his friends and those in need 
of his services. 


PRIBNDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 


(SAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- 
man for Caas. 0. Jackson, deceased, has removed 
to 804 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’ 
experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he 
eolicits a share of their patronage. 


GOOD BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 


WHEELER & WILSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


are reorganizing their Agency Department, and can 
offer better terms than ever before given to reliable 
energetic men to sell their 


NEW ROTARY MOTION, 


FAMILY, and NUMBER 6 


MANUFAOTURING SEWING MACHINE. 
APPLY AT 


914 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADA. 








ILLIAM HEACOCK, 
GENERAL FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 


No. 907 Finpert Strest, Para. 


A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, and 
every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’s 
patent Preserver, obviating the necessity of packing 
bodies in ice. tf 





OSEPH W. LIPPI WCOTT, 
REAL ESTATE AGENT & CONVEYANCER, 


411 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
RENTS, GROUND RENTS, INTEREST, DIVI- 
DENDS, ETC., COLLECTED. 


INTELLIGENCER. 








PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY, 


gecte suitable for Friends wéar ogg. 
asonable, 


A full assortment of 
stantly on hand. 


tisfactory fit. 


Terms Re 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 








TAILOR, 
Successor to Chas. C. Jackson. At the Old Stang 
No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, i 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, vol 
No. 1125 Suuarr Atty, —— 
(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. oAHUNK 
No. 1620 Wood &t "No. 240 Noth 
ly a At Pub! 
TSAIAH PRICE, DENTIST, 
1720 Green Street, Philadelphia, Penna TE 
ee ee The Pi 
ISAAC G. TYSON, 4m, 
PHOTOCRAPHER, fhreagh 
240 N. Highth . Street. his 
Photographing in all its branches, Special atten- | a, 
tion given to copying old pictares. ah 
MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, | ™ ac 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 
545 NORTH TENTH STREET, mm AO 
PHILADELPHIA. ; 
A. K, PARRY, Fron 
612 SPRING GARDEN STREET,) strengt’ 
would call the attention of Friends to a well selected | lsraelit 
stock of Spring Gloves, Hosiery, Silk and Oo § But be 
ton Blonde. Also, Book Muslin, for Caps fool I 
and Handkerchiefs. seemed 
MARPLE & ABBOTT, | "Tu: 
’ T cou 


Would call the attention of Friends and the publif and Fay 
io general to their stock of fine 


KID AND BUCKSKIN GLOVES. 


They are also prepared to manufacture all Kinds 


of Gloves at short notice. 


Manufactory and Store, 439 Green &t., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


$$ $$$ tt 


ONLY A PENNY A PICTURE 


And all the Valuable Reading Matter thrown in. 


Such is the fact in regard to the Illustrated Anatll: 


of New York and Brooklyn Churches, now selli 


rapidly. 


It contains 128 pages, and has a bea 


and attractive make-up, and sells at the ext 
low price of FIFTY CENTS A COPY. Agen 


making money selling it. Orders are coming inf 
all sections of the country for it. 
with all the necessary instructions and outfit ® 


agents, sent on receipt of price. 


to good workers. 


Address 


Sample ¢ 
Big indue 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 
508 Broadway, N.Y. 
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“FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER. 


and “TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE I8 THY LIFR®. 


~~~ 


yoL. XXXI. 








QITED AND PUBLISHED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 





©] gANUNICATIONS HUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE TO 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 


aha it Publication Office, No. 144 North Seventh Street. 
inl OFFICE OPEN from 9 A, M, to 4 P, M, 





TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE. 


r is issued every week. 

» Peers. Finer Volume commenced on the 28th of 
second month, 1874, at Two Dollars and Fifty Cents to sub- 
gribers receiving it through the mail. To those receiving it 
through our carriers, Tueree Dotiars. 

SINGLE NOS. 6 CENTS. 
It is desirable that al/ subscriptions should commence at 


atten- of the volume. . 
TANCES by mail should be in cHEcKs, pRarrts, or 


p.0, mongy-onpers; the latter preferred. Money sent by mail 
qil be at the risk of the person so sending. 

AGENTS :—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 

. Joseph 8. Cohu, New Fork. 

Benj. Stratton, Richmond, Ind 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE CONVINCEMENT, ETC., 

OF MARGARET LUCAS. 

(Continued from page 275.) 

_'y From this time I found my desires were 
ET,\) /strengthened, and the ambition of being an 
elected | Israelite, run in the current of * exercise. 
Oot | Buthere, I cannot but remark, how like a 
ps fool I appeared in my own eyes; for there 
48} wemed as great an alteration in me as could 

| possibly happen from such a change. 

5 J could not now be fluent in compliments, 
publi and raw it best to keep out of the extrava- 
gaucy of words, and such a latitude in dis- 

course as I formerly indulged myself in. 
So many cross words and knotty queries 
i kind} Igy in the way of all I seemed to have to do, 

} that nature was abashed, almost beyond the 
i, ft hope of recovery ; yet I often contemplated 
‘} the benefit that accrued to Zacheus from that 
most heavenly call, “ Make haste and come 
down :” and how willingly would I have made 
my situation similar to his; believing there was 
wmething in that call alluding to the glories 
af eternity, which now appeared in brighter 
D to my eye than all .the glittering ob- 
stroma} jects of a transitory life. Surely the time 
g-nlas®} would glide sweetly on in reciting those re- 
fy a one prospects which then attended my 
ee g) Wtervals of grief; but the sequel of my story 
joo} “lls on me to cross my inclination. 

It was about this time John Toft gave me 
3 M2 expectation of a visit, but that evening 


,¥.% | | Was threatened with a disappointment ; for 


JRE 
: in. ; 
| Annual 
elling ® 






my aunt came in high displeasure, and by 
her upbraidings, raised a crowd about the 
door, which was the occasion of his passing 
by. When she had wrought herself into a 
disposition to be more quiet, she shut the door 
and sat down. I turned out of my mind the 
thoughts of her unkind behaviour, yet could 
not help feeling regret at the loss of my 
friend’s company, being desirous to see him, 
as he had been instrumental for my good. 
Whilst I was musing on these things, a mes- 
senger came and told me, that although my 
aunt was there, if I thought it convenient, he 
would come to see me. I hesitated a little, 
to prove what would be best. I knew my 
aunt’s weakness, that she would not spare me, 
or mind, in her passion, what she expressed ; 
yet hoped, as it was his desire to come, he 
would excuse what might fall upon himself, 
and see through the falsities she might cast 
on me. In this conclusion I desired his com- 
pany, and my aunt being present, said she 
would stay to see this Friend. 

On his knocking, I let him in, with a de- 
gree of fear, and watched to hear the saluta- 
tion she gave him, which was, “Thou de- 
ceiver! Thou anti-Christ! Thou has seduced 
this silly wretch.” Had she known what my 
heart could have told her, she might have 
thought differently ; for, on the appearance 
of the Friend, I was made very sensible of 
that power by which I had been drawn into 
the truth. He endeavored to shew her tho 
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unreasonableness of the charge, by assuring 
her he had never had any conversation with 
me, nor had visited me before. She answered, 
“If thou hast not, thy brethren have;” and 
was running on with violence against the 
Quakers. He still tried to engage her atten- 
tion, by reminding her that his mother and 
she used, as neighbors, to be acquainted. 

She signified that was true, and if ever 
there was a good Quaker in the world his 
mother was one. 

She kept walking between the shop and the 
closet, laying many heavy things to my 
charge, which I had learned with silence to 
bear, till she touched my modesty, and told 
the Friend the freedom which, she said, I gave 
to young men ; then I desired her to keep to 
the truth; and she said, if I spoke another 
word she would knock my head to the wall, 
which I well knew, a word or two more would 
have aggravated her to have done. Upon his 
asking how long I had been so bad, she said, 
ever since I had been deluded; for I was 
well enough before I was bewitched. Thus 
she went on,as long, I believe, as she had 
power; for, going out, she said, I will go, but 
I will come again: but she came no more 
till next day, when she laid on me with 
blows, saying that I sent for the Friend on 
purpose to vex her. She showed so much of 
her passion, as to make the Friend signify to 
me, that he could think no other than that 
ahe was out of her senses; and that he could 
not see, if I had not Truth for my foundation, 
how it was possible for me to stand. I told 
him I had no other view of coming amongst 
Friends than to procure the truth and peace 
of God unto my soul; and that I had still 
hopes I should be preserved. I remember, 
he observed to me, the emptiness of a barren 

rofession ; and advised me to wait on God 
in the secret of my heart, to rely on His wis- 
dom, and to trust in His power, signifying 
a desire that I might be preserved; and 
adding, he had come to see me sooner, but 
found himself engaged to take the apostle’s 
advice, to ‘‘lay hands suddenly on no one ;” 
and, after kindly inviting me to his house, 
took leave. This visit I returned in about a 
month. 

When he was gone, I considered what had 
passed, and was thankful to the Great Dis- 
poser of all things. I thought there was 
somewhat extraordinary in my aunt’s leav- 
ing us, for she had never left me with 
any person before, and was glad I had 
an opportunity of gaining such instruction, 
the like of which I never had before re- 
ceived in conversation; nor could I less 
admire the Friend's prudent care in ob- 
serving the apostle’s adviee, which I had 
before time thought alluded only to the lay- 
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ing on of the bishop’s hands, at the time — 
the young student’s admission into holy ordeggmy that kit 
and at the confirmation of the youth ; Watnoy | her 8° 4 
I knew by experience, that, for want gf | whatco' 
prudence in particulars, I had been a sufferer, I could 
and, as an instance, shall mention one of the 
most uneasy meetings I ever was at, whid 
was occasioned by a Friend's over care, why 
had often pressed me to come up higherjy 
the meeting than where I frequently eat, 

I signified to that Friend, that the higheg 
piace in the meeting would be as little yy 
garded by my aunt as the lowest, should 
be inclined to make a disturbance there; re, 
by frequent importunity, being willing 
show some respect to my friend's advice] 
was prevailed with to advance a form or two; § %% 92 
but when the Friend came and saw I had gg | feazied 
thoroughly taken her advice, she pluckedime | mp0" 
by the arm; and although I signified my dp | At! 
sire of sitting still, as far as would bear, y¢ mad! tl 
she compelled me to rise, and, notwithstand am mac 
ing I showed a desire of turning in at the} 1 ¥# 
next,and the next seat I came to, yet sh thought 
would not let me rest till she had placed mg 4 Ma ye 
by herself. Then, oh! the hurries that mp} te thir 
mind was in; for surely, had my aun my sho 
herself been there, she could not have cop. pec 
fused my thoughts half so much ; for though, | %¢ 18! 
at this time, when at meetings, I had a desig | Mlerru 
to draw nigh to Friends in spirit, yet it went | 98 ° 
much against my inclination to sit so neg} Wo 
the place which, my aunt used to tell mg appoint 
must be my seat; saying, all proselytes mug metre 
be made preachers, and tell to the brethrey { ' it b 
the abominations of the wicked. Often would | P&* 
she tease me with such things, well knowing, Whe 
I had a great aversion to women’s preaching | 22S, 
There I sat, in a restless condition, several} Ye! 
times purposing to go out; yet the kindnes on the 
I had for my friend prevailed on me to stay, § % ¥! 
Glad, however, was I when the meeting broke § ™Y Te 
up; and when it was over, the Friend gave the pac 
me her hand, which I answered with my _ ' 
own, in token of my forgiving her too for Pt 
ward, though loving fault; yet not without 
telling her, when at home, the trouble she 
had given me, and desiring her never to use 
me so hardly again. 

Shall I here say that good came out of evil 
No, surely, but sweet came out of bitter; fom 
by my friend’s freedom of giving me her hang, 
several that were in the meeting did the same} 
and, though this did not prove a time of com 
firmation to my faith, but rather otherwitt, 
yet it seemed like a sign of union, no one bat 
ing done so before, and it was pleasant. I 
lost, for a time, the deep impression whid) 
the Friend’s apprehension of my aunt's be 
distracted had made on my mind; 
thought, afterwards, if, from the little he sat 
he could not but entertain apprehensions® 






















| ingto obstruct my desire of going.to meeting, 


| flipworship. “But yet I would not have it 
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dat kind, what had I to fear, who had seen 
her 80 nan times a great deal worse; yet, 
ghat could do, or what was there to be done? 
[could not renounce my salvation in order 
joappease my aunt. These reflections caused 
distress in my countenance, which occasioned 
py aunt to say she read the very Quaker in 


man waketh but in vain! But, though I was 
freed from my aunt’s molestations, I found it 
was only as the changing of a scene, and that 
the subtlety of the serpent was now more dan- 
gerous to me than it had been in the form of 
the lion. 

My freedom of attending meeting, which I 
had hitherto been much restrained from, and 
the Lord’s mercifully subduing those spirits 
which were a hindrance to me, in the way of 
my soul’s serenity, I could not but gratefully 
acknowledge, with desires that I might answer 
the obligation; but I was yet inexperienced 
in the craft of the enemy and deceiver of men, 
and needed the assistance of some prudent 
confidant, whose counsel might have set right 
bounds to my zeal. 

This subtle one, taking advantage of my 
earnestness, cunningly twined a thread of hia 
own in that work which I was endeavoring 
to render acceptable to my God. I had, till 
this time, been taken up in seeking after an 
increase and establishment in the knowledge 
of the Truth, and in keeping up a strict cir- 
cumspection in my behavior, that thereby I 
might not give my relations and acquaintance 
just occasion of trouble, or a pretence for vili- 
fying the way of Truth. 

I had not as yet made any great observa- 
tions on dress, but thought to make a stand, 
and judge what was best to be done; and, 
doubtless, so far I was in tbe right, whilst I 
made some alterations. 

But now I found the prowling adversary— 
what he ever was—a malicious, deceit/ul, 
twining serpent, who, if he can but get in his 
head at the least place of our inadvertency, 
will soon draw in his body, under an appear- 
ance of sanctity, to effect, if possible, the 
utter destruction of the soul. 

He saw that his aim of drawing me into 
any gross, obvious evil was defeated, and, as 
I had seen less of his strategems in the an- 
gelical form, he now insinuated himself into 
my desires of being zealous for the honor of 
God, and elevated me above my proper height, 
so that I fell to judging, cutting and trim- 
ming off every superfluous scrap from my 
dress; and, not content with this, I went 
from my apparel to my shop. In less than 
one week I made several sacrifices of value; 
and so hurried was I in this blind zeal that I 
seemed impatient for more fuel. 

And having gone through, as I thought, at 
home, I next let out the busy eye on others, 
There were but few who could escape my 
judgment, ae that tender advice, 
Luke vi, 37, “ Judge not, and ye shall not be 
judged ; condemn not, and ye shall not be 
condemned.” I noticed each point of. beha- 
vior and apparel, till so great a critic was I 
got that I seemed all speculation on the more 




























py face. 

if seemed hardly possible I could ever 
know any sorrow like that I then felt; and 
my aunt, either by information or her own 
dwervation, became acquainted with it, and 

many frantic gestures wrought in me a 
ielief that she was really as I imagined. 

My soul now fled to the Almighty for ref- 

and I sat before her, a witness of her 
frenzied behavior, with more solidity and 
eomposure than she expected. 

At last she came up to me and said, I am 
mad! thou, thou hast driven me mad! and I 
sm mad ! 

Iwas surprised to hear her say so, and 
thought there was some hope for rre, as she 
had yet so much reason left as to tell me of 
the thing she knew I was so afraid of. Upon 
wy showing so much indifference about it, she 

ped that scheme, and in a little after, as 
one fainting in her hupes of victory, declined 
interrupting me in the street ; yet, being will- 


she would come to my room before the hour 
appointed, telling me we would have a silent 
meeting. I would gladly have had her kept 
to it, but it seemed an impossibility on her 


When I saw it was her intention, by this 
means, to keep me at home, in order to pre- 
vent it I set out so much the sooner, and she, 
on the other hand, came earlier still, till she 
saw, without she rose sooner in the morning, 
my resolution would outgo her. Many were 
the paces which I was forced to take in the 
fields on this account; but I may say my 
labor was not in vain; for my aunt then left 
meto my liberty, and many precious meetings 
Lenjoyed. As I had nothing of tradition, 
when there, to trust to, my earnest desire was 
to seek the Lord, and He was found of my 
soul, to my inexpressible consolation. In 
respect to silent meetings, my spiritual exer- 
cises at home had taught me how to improve 

them; my heart inclined rather to sit in 
fear and reverence, and to watch against the 
tumult of unnecessary thoughts, than to be 
busy, as formerly, in the florid appearances 


supposed that I knew no difficulty in my ex- 
tteises; for, surely, I often felt the throng of 
natural cogitations to press so hard upon me 
that I have found cause to implore the Divine 

» often breathing forth this ejaculation: 
lord, if Thou keep not the city, the watch- 
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minute things; and, neglecting the weightier 
matters, as faith, mercy and the love of God, 
which, surely, I ought to bave regarded, 
though not to have left the other wholly un- 
done. To what extrayagancy I had gone in 
this line the most penetrating eye best saw, 
and was pleased to look in compassion on the 
mistake of my intentions, and most graciously 
to illumine my understanding, giving me 
plainly to see I was quite out of that charity, 
without which the apostle says all our works 
profit nothing. So tenaciously did I adhere 
to this thing, that I saw not the deceiver, till 
I discovered such passions predominant in 
me as I had never lenrved before. My tem- 
. became uncharitable and unmerciful, 
ooking with an evil eye on the innocent, and 
being incapable either of pleasing myself or 
being pleased with others; but, according to 
the greatness of my error herein so was my 
abasement, when I was brought down so low 
as to be capable of hearing the small voice 
of Wisdom saying, Who hath required this 
at thy hand? 

Now was I filled with shame; the serpent 
had beguiled me, and by his cunning he had 
given me more uneasiness than by all his 
roaring. 

I acknowledged my fault, I begged forgive- 
ness and future protection of the Almighty, 
who, in his great condescension, made up the 
breach and restored the path to walk in. Yet 
had I given the vaunting one room to sport 
with my indiscretion, and he would often 
bring the loss I had sustained by his poison- 
ous insinuations into my thoughts, even when 
no more of the remembrance of it remained 
than was necessary to guard me against the 
same devices in future. This exercise was 
scarcely abated before another trial occurred. 

(To be continued) 





THE TEXT OF THE THREE HEAVENLY WIT- 
NESSES, 

Last month the company of New Testa- 
ment revisers proceeded with their work in 
the First Epistle of John, and upon Thurs- 
day, April 23d, if we are rightly informed, 
when they came to the celebrated passage 
called the Text of the Three Heavenly Wit 
nesses, 1 John v, 7, 8, the spurious words 
were thrown aside without an opposing voice. 


The interpolated Text of the Three Heav- 
enly Witnesses, has stood for just one thous- 
and years one of the strongest bulwarks of 
the doctrine of the Trinity. And now that 


the sentence of deposition is pronounced 
against it, and it seems to be decided that it 
shall have no place in the next Authorized 
English Bible, we 
upon it. ° ° 


naturally stop to ponder 


ee 
It is impossible that it should have kept ig 
footing in our Bibles so long a time yithoy 
gaining a hold on the minds of some part of 
the community. . ; — 

The condemned words, as they are to fy 
found in King James’s version, 1 John, 
v, stand as the latter part of the sey 
verse, and the beginning of the eighth 
thus: [“In heaven, the Father, the Son, 
the Holy Ghost, and these three are one, 
there are three that bear witness in earth; 
Taken by themselves they form but a brokg 
sentence, and it will be seen that the 
reads on, and reads more consistently wi 
them. 

The words are not to be found in any 
the early manuscripts or versions of 
Bible. e find them, possibly for the fin 
time, in three Latin works of doubtful date, 
from which Mr. Scott Porter gives extragy 
in the concluding chapter of his “ Textug) 
Criticism.” These are three different 
on different subjects, and going under 
name of different writers, but all three worky 
pronounced to be forgeries made between th 
sixth and the eighth century. We are them 
fore much in the dark about the parentags 
and the exact date of this celebrate 

The first certain knowledge that we get an 
the subject is in the time of Charlemagne 
Emperor of the French, in whose int 
was adopted into the Latin Bible. There 
we are assured, now existing in the Bri 
Museum, a very early MS. of the Latin Vub 

ate, known by the name of Codex Cargh 
Coiveniinn this manuscript, the tale ram 
that it was prepared for the Emperor’s om 
use, by his preceptor, Alcuin. © But if the 
tradition is of little value, it is allowed by 
critics to be of his date, namely, about the 
_ 800. This manuscript, and one, or per 

aps two more Latin Vulgates of the same ie 
—all, in fact, that we have ofso early a 
—do not contain the spurious words, but make 
the sense of the passage complete without 
them, as it was originally written. After thi 
date all Latin Bibles contain the inserted 
text. Thus the words, which may have bea 
intended, in the first instance, for a harmles 
= or comment upon the passage, have 

y the zeal of the transcribers, made 
way into the Bible itself. At least, we sho 
say, into the Latin Bible, into that Bible 
which was to be used throughout Christendom 
during the next seven centuries. Happil 
the Greek MSS. remained yet untouched, _ 

In A. D. 1516, very shortly after the im 
tion of printing, a Greek Testament was 
the first time printed, by Erasmus, at Dam 

in Switzerland, and was so eagerly sougi 
after, that in three years’ time he brought 
his second edition, and prepared for a thin 
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erefully printing from the best manuscripts 
he was able to get hold of. While he was 
about this task, the splendid edition of the 
Complutensian Polyglot was being printed at 
Alcala in Spain, under the direction of the 
(ardinal Zimenes. But some delay was 
ggused in its publication, through the alterca 
don and angry controversy that arose between 
its editors and Erasmus. 

It would seem that in this royal volume, 
here the Greek and Latin text stand hand- 
gmely printed side by side, the editors fell 
into the temptation of altering the Greek in 
gveral passages, to make it more nearly agree 
gith the orthodox Latin Vulgate; and while 
they lay under the charge of Latinizing, as it 
gas called, they were on their side angry 
with Erasmus for the more independent path 
fehad taken. The importaut Text of the 
Three Heavenly Witnesses was the great 
pont of dispute. The editor of the Polyglot 

forth a book reproaching Erasmus in 
the bitterest terms, with having omitted this 
passage, and Erasmus, with equal vehemence, 
challenged his rival to produce one single 
Greek MS. that contained it; but not one was 
forthcoming, and the only answers he received 
were arguments founded on the authority of 
the Latin. Presently, however, a manuscript 
wae’said to be discovered in England, con- 
taining the disputed text, and Erasmus’s third 
edition appeared with the words inserted, to- 
with an explanation of his conduct. 

e may add that there are now extant about 
three manuscripts bearing marks of their not 
being older than this date, which contain the 
text, and were probably the tools employed in 
this transaction. 

Stephens and the succeeding editors of the 
Greek Testament followed Erasmus’s exam- 
ple, and inserted the text as a matter of 
course. There it stood for a century and a 
half, until John James Griesbach, the Ger- 
man professor, brought up again the long- 
~ omer study of the ancient manuscripts, 

in 1777 published his critical edition of 
the Greek Testament, formed with great labor 
and judgment, by weighing each single word, 
and computing the number of ancient au- 
thorities that can be found to support it. In 
this work he necessarily abandoned this pass- 
 *%, which rests upon no foundation. 

After the time of Griesbach, no new criti- 
cal editor of the Greek Testament could ven- 
ture to insert it any longer. But it is still 
ee, § teprinted in the edition sanctioned by the 
Church of England, and known by the name 
athe Received Text of the Greek Testa- 
ment The various translations of the New 
uy} testament, made in England and abroad, one 
4 tier the other, in quick succession, soon after 
mi the Reformation, were chiefly founded upon 
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the Vulgate, and probably the most that the 
bravest of them could venture upon, was to 
mark out the Text of the Three Heavenly 
Witnesses by putting it between brackets. 


We rejoice to learn that it is now at 


last to be expunged from the Bible of Prot- 
estant England, and that it will not be seen 
in the revised edition that is presently to be 
— from the press.—London Inquirer, May 
9th. 





COMMUNION WITH GOD. 
BY J. MARTINEAU. 


God is a Spirit; man has a spirit; both, 


Now; both, Here ; and shall they never meet? 
shall they remain without exchange of looks? 
shall nothing break the seal of eternal silence? 
is there really love between them, and thought, 
and purpose, and yet all recognition dumb? 
Why tell us of God’s Omniscience, if it only 
sleeps around us like dead space, or at most 
lies watching, like a sentinel of the. universe, 
not free to stir? Who could ever pray to 
this motionless Immensity ?. who weeps his 
— to rest on a Pity so secret and reserved ? 


urely, if He isa Living Mind, He not merely 


remains over from a Divine Past to appear 
again in a Divine Future, but moves through 
the immediate hours, and awakens a thous 
sand sanctities to-day. Urged by such ques- 
tionings as these, men of meditative piet 

have thirsted for conscious communion wit. 

the All-holy; communion both ways; ap- 
peal and response; a crossing line of light 
from eye to eye; a quiet walk with God, 
where all the dust of life turns, at. his ap- 
proach, into the green meadow, and its flat 


pools into the gliding watera. They have re- 
tired within to meet Him; have believed that 


all is not ours that it is ours to feel; that 


there is grace of his mingling with the inner 
fibres of our nature, and flinging in, across 
the constant warp of our personality, flying 
tints of deeper beauty, and hints of a pattern 
more divine. And all have agreed that, in 
order.to reach this Holy Spirit, and through 
its vivifying touch be born again, the one 
thing needful is a em off of self, an 
abandonment of personal desire and will, a 
return to simplicity, and a docile listening to 
the whispers spontaneous from God. They 
find all sin to be a rising up of self; all return 
to holiness and peace a sinking down from 
self, a free surrender of the soul—that asks 
nothing, possesses nothing, that relaxes every 
rigid strain, and is pliant to go whither the 
highest Will may lead. Nature, of her own 
foolishness, ever goes astray in her quest of 
divine things; wandering away in flights of 
laboring reason to find her God; panting with 
over-plied resolve to do her work ; scheming 
rules, and artifices, and bonds of union, for 
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forming her individuals into a Church. Re- 
verse all this, and fall back on the centre of 
the Spirit, instead of pressing out in all radii 
of your own. Let intellect droop her ambi- 
tious wing, and come home ; there, in the in- 
most room of conscience, God seeks you all 
the while. Lash your wearied strength no 
more; sit low and weak upon the ground, 
with loving readiness hitherward or thither- 
ward, and you shall be taken through your 
work with a sevenfold strength that has no 
effort in it. Leave yourself awhile in utter 
solitude, shut out all thoughts of other men, 
yield up whatever intervenes, though it be 
the thinnest film, between your soul and God ; 
and in this absolute loneliness, the germ of a 
holy society will of itself appear ; a temper of 
sympathy and mercy, trusttul and gentle, suf- 
fuses itself through the whole mind; though 
you have seen no one, you have met all ; and 
are girt for any errand of service that love 
may find. So, then, if there were twenty or 
a thousand in this case, their wills would flow 
together of their own accord, and find them- 
selves in brotherhood without a plan at all. 
So speaks this doctrine of the Spirit. It 
matters not now under which of its many 
theologic forms we conceive it ; simplest, per- 
haps, that the indwelling God, who in Christ 
was the Word, is in us the Comforter. But, 
surely, this also is not altogether a false Gos- 
pel. It rescues the conception of direct com- 
munion between the human spirit and the 
Divine—a conception eseential to the Chris- 
tian life—which an Ethical Gospel does not 
adequately secure; for communion must be 
between like and like, while obedience may 
be from slave to lord, nay, in some sense, 
from machine to maker. Nor is it a slight 
thing to take the scales from our eyes that 
hide from us the sanctities of our immediate 
life ; to abolish the postponement of eternity ; 
and, wayfarers as we are, make us feel, as we 
rise from our stony pillow and pass on, that 
here is the abode of God, and here does the 
angel-ladder touch the ground! , 





ENJOY THE PRESENT. 


It conduces much to our content if we pass 
by those things which happen to trouble, and 
consider what is pleasing and prosperous, that 
by the representation of the better the worse 
may be blotted out. If I be overthrown in 
my suit at law, yet my house is left mestill and 
my land, or I Sues a virtuous wife, or hope- 
fal children, or kind friends, or hopes. If I 
have lost one child, it may be I have two or 
three still left me. Enjoy the present what- 
ever it may be, and be not solicitous for the 
future; for if you take your foot from the 
present standing, and thrust it forward to to- 
morrow’s event you are in a restless condi- 
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-| able portion of their lives in either openly or 


tion ; it is like refusing to quench your pres. 
ent thirst by fearing you will want to drink 
the nextday. If to-morrow you should 
your sorrow would come time enough, tho 
you do not hasten it; let your trouble 

till its own day comes. Enjoy the blessings of 
this day, if God sends them, and the evils of 
it bear patiently and sweetly, for this day's 
ours. We are dead to yesterday, and not yo 
born to to-morrow.—Jeremy Taylor. 





In spite of priests and creeds and cure 
and Calvin, I do not believe there is a church 
in Christendom in which earnest souls may 
not find all they need for the soul’s salvation 
from sin : for, beneath all priesteraft, church 
craft and crecdcraft there is a living soul of 
religion—“ a soul of good in things eyi]”~ 
and this it is that really religious natures jg 
all churches fasten upon for nourishment ang 
life. But how much more might this be the 
case if the simple theology of Jace and the 
universalism of Jesus could cast out the eyij 
spirit that has entered into the church? 
would still be the case that churches would 
differ; but they would differ only as the trees 
and the flowers differ. Here there would be 
more intellect, and there more soul; here 
more reason and there more heart; here more 
intelligence and there more unction; but 
everywhere there would be breadth, charity 
and freedom—everywhere true hearted mea 
would be able to find a little space for thought, 
for worship, for refreshment, with leave to 
stay or go as the spirit moved them and not 
as men commanded them—every where there 
would be churches free from final creeds and 
tyrannical tests and cruel inquisitions—every- 
where the voice of Jesus would be heard once 
more proclaiming the charming truth, now 
well nigh lost or forgotten in his own chureh 
—that all are his kinsmen who do his Fathers 
will. John Page Hopps. 


THERE are persons who spend a consider 










secretly bemoaning their own calamities, 
pitying themselves for their hard lot. We 
would by no means ignore or underrate the 
reality of their trials. They may be nume 
rous and severe, pressing heavily on the mow 
sensitive parts of their nature. Neither 
would we reprehend the natural grief which 
must ever attend affliction in its many forms 
But we do most earnestly and seriously cot 
demn that frame of mind which nurees iff 
troubles, which refuses comfort, which fe 
or depreciates the blessings still enjoyed, 
indulges self by sinking into a despon 
which impairs vigor, palsies effort, weakens 
courage and destroys hope. ; 
Various causes may induce the habit 
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dwelling on the dark side of things. Natu- 
ral temperament, ill-health, seclusion, or a 

t training founded on fear rather than 
Eve, may be partly responsible for such a 
tendency. It is of itself an affliction much 
worse than most of those it deplores. It is a 
habit which, once formed, clings closely and 
poisons the whole life. Yetit is not inerad- 
icable. An enlightened mind and a strong 
will can overcome and rise superior to it. 
Having its source in selfishness, a cultivation 
of the generous sympathies and warm affec- 
tions of our nature will best aid to dispel it. 
Let those who are conscious of giving way in 
any degree to this form of self-indulgence 
turn their eyes resolutely away from them- 
selves and their own interests, cease estimat- 
ing either the trials they endure or the bless- 
ings they lack, and study instead how they 
may benefit others. Action is one of the best 
antidotes to morbid broodirg, and when the 
whole mind is wrought into energy on some 
noble or benevolent work there will be no 
room for idle and injurious melancholy, 


SASCRAPS=& 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERBS. 














DeLaware Warer Gap, PENN. 

When surrounded, as we are here, with 
scenes of natural beauty, I am often inclined 
to think that the gospel of suffering has been 
too exclusively preached, and that attention 
bas been so turned toward that part of the 
Christian’s life in which the virtues of patience 
and resignation are called forth, that the 
sense of gratitude for the innumerable bless- 
ings scattered along our path Janguishes for 
want of exercise. And not only so; our sense 
of enjoyment in these blessings is not as keen 
a it would be, did we note them more, and 
dwell more upon them. Human life is a 
mixture of joy and sorrow. Its limitations, 
its liabilities, make it necessarily so; but in 
thus ordering our lot, our Heavenly Father 
must have intended that both joy and sorrow 
should be instrumental in moulding the char- 
acter. 


“By the beauty and the gloom alike we are training 
for the skies.” 


_ We may trace this design, if we will, even 
it the limitations of our prescience. There 
could be no present enjoyment were we not 
ignorant of the coming sorrow. They who 
‘have drank too deeply of the cup of worldly 
—, and who have forgotten the Giver in 
iis gifts, may, when the dormant spiritual 
life is awakened, have all sense of enjoyment 
M outward things taken away, just as the 
physician sometimes interdicts even wholesome 
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food, and gives his patient bitter draughts ; 
but this is only for a season, until health is 
restored. We must not insist on abstinence 
and bitter draughts; this is aceticism. There 
is a beautiful mean which we may attain if 
we are earnest in seeking for it. 
sees it when he sings : 


The poet 


“To be resigned when ills betide, 
Patient when favors are denied, 
And pleased with favors given ; 
This, Chloe, this is wisdom’s part, 
This is that incense of the heart, 
Whose fragrance smells to heaven.” 


As I look out from the broad piazzas of 


this house upon the wooded hill-sides with the 
shadows of light clouds passing over them, 
the valley, with its cultivated fields and quiet 


homes, lying in the sunshine, the river seen in 


glimpses through the trees, [ ask myself can 


a sense of all this beauty be denied to any who 
can look upon it, unless they be spiritually 
sick? The merely physically sick often enjoy 
such scenes keenly; and these sanitary in- 
fluences of nature are more and more resorted 
to, and happy are they who are privileged to 
partake of them. As [ see the invalids walk- 
ing or wheeled out under the shelter of the 
broad piazza, looking out upon the scene and 
breathing, after an interval of perhaps months, 
an ait free from dust. and gas, and impurity, I 
feel that I would like to gather up all the sad, 
overworked, crowded dwellers in our city and 
scatter them abroad over the wide domain. 
The sympathy we feel for these when we 
think of our own privileges, if it lead to 
practical results, is good: but how constantly 
we have to fall back upon the blessed “ law 
of compensation,” and say, happily they know 
not what they miss. I try not to grieve too 
much over the condition of the children of the 
poor, especially when I remember how few, 
and as they now seem, absurdly simple, were 
the elements out of which, when a child, I 
constructed happiness. Let us bless our 
Father that He has made the law of compen- 
sation. 

On First day we procured a carriage and 
with three other Friends drove to the meeting 
at Stroudsburg. We were rather late, but our 
entrance scarcely disturbed the quiet of the 
little company. The neat new meeting house 
with its abundant light and air, clean white 
walls, matted passages and comfortable seats, 
partitioned off in the middle, with the least 
possible suggestion of a pew, were aids to 
cheerful devotion, and the two short utterances 
were fitting to the occasion. It was not 
marred either by an incident, which, when 
afterward explained, savored of the ludicrous. 
When the aged Friend began to speak there 
were heard five or six distinct taps on the 
floor, made, as I supposed, by a cane in the 
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hand of some one, but why I could not 
imagine. A gentle smile on one or two 
young faces did not solve the mystery. It 
was afterward explained as proceeding from 
the tail of a recumbent dog, who, at the sound 
of the voice, had taken this way of expressing 
his approbation, not, I believe, for the first 
time. 

Our moods of mind are in a measure de- 
pendent on our outward surroundings; and in 
the arrangement of our meeting-houses this is 
coming to be more regarded than formerly. 
Neatness, cheerfulness, quiet and the social 
element are all that a Friends’ meeting-house 
need suggest ; and I often regret the necessity 
of so many sitting with their backs to each 
other. I know not how this can be remedied; 
but the social feeling is somewhat marred b 
it. I wonder that our dear Church frien 
do not see that profuse ornamentation, luxu- 
rious and rich appointments, must, to some ex- 
tent, attract the attention of the worshipper 
from the true object of assembling. We may 
go into our own apartments and those of our 
friends to admire pretty things, but should we 
go to our places of worship for that purpose, 
and are we still so childish as to think that 
God is pleased with the offering of these 
things? 

We regretted we were not in time for the 
First-day school which is held in the com- 
mittee room an hour before meeting time, 
and which numbers, I think, about 70. 
There is also a day school taught in the build- 
ing, numbering 35 pupils. 
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Sympatuy.—That fellow-feeling which en- 
ables one individual to enter into and become, 
a partaker of, and relatively to assume the 
trials and burdens of another, with something 
of the interest which he bestows upon his own 
afflictions and vicissitudes, is the one tie that 
binds human hearts into a common brother- 
hood. 

It is not alone manifested to the poor and 
destitute whose necessities are relieved by 
charitable contributions, neither is it confined 
to those subtile affinities by which the spir- 
itually strong are enabled to impart of their 
abundance to the weary traveller, bending un- 
der the weight of crushing sorrow. Its out- 
flowings reach to every condition of human 
existence, fostering a community of interest in 
all things that go to make up the sum of life. 
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We know that much which passes for sym. 
pathy is but the expression of a morbid sengj. 
mentality not in any way akin to that heal. 
thy. earnest feeling which goes forth to 
maintain and perpetuate the best interests of 
others equally with our own. 

In a community, every one has a duty tp 
perform as an integral part of the State, ang 
is amenable to his peers for any lack in iy 
observance. As civilization progresses, and 


clearer views of human rights obtain, it is ] 


plainly the duty of all to use every meam 
that lies within the province of human ability 
to promote the general good, and enforg 
such obedience to law and order as tends 
the establishment of the principles of justice 
and uprightness amongst men. 

It may be affirmed, that only those who 
truly appreciate their own individual tights, 
can feel proper sympathy towards any who 
are deprived of them, or accord to others the 
largest liberty in the exercise thereof. 

It is the lack of this form of sympathy 
that leads to so much uncharitableness rr 
specting the relations we sustain to the Divine 
Being. 

The mind, now trained to see beyond the 
narrow limits that circumscribed the horizon 
of the past, walks with the Maker of all 
through paths that are but recently explored, 
and in the limitless range that spreads out 
before the understanding, like our own bound- 
less prairie views, awakens to a clearer real- 
zation of the wonderful works of creation, 
and the adaptedness of means to ends, where 
by the beautiful order of the universe is 
maintained. 

The old mile-stones of thought are crumb 
ling—only the foundation, laid in eternal 
wisdom and imperishable remains; the com 
viction enduring as matter, and wide-spread 
as the intelligence that can perceive it, that 
behind and beyond all this wonderful me 
chanism there exists a Master Workmat, 
whose thought permeates all thought; wh 
hand guides each spring of action, and wh 
infinite skill is displayed as certainly in 
drop of water that falls at our feet, as in the 
orbs that roll in shining splendor above out 


heads. ‘ 
While this uprooting of the theories ¢ 
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nae ‘iil amici ee ae 
fablished in the wisdom of former ages, 


hich served truly the great end of all re- 
search, by preserving to generations that fol- 
Jowed so much of truth as had already been 
attained, and pointing to the perturbations 
that indicated still further discoveries, while 
this is going on, it would be a marvel, indeed, 
ifthere were not a reexamination of the 
greeds and confessions by which the souls of 
men have been held amenable to the spiritual 
power claimed to be delegated to chosen lead- 
es by the Divine Being Himself. And this 
is exactly what is taking place every where; 
every form of religious thought is being re- 
habilitated, and every dogma sifted. The 
grounds on which salvation rests are growing 
broader; men are scarcely bold enough to 
declare now, that only they who are brought 
jnto acceptance of their creed can be received 
into Divine favor. He who sits with the 
book of remembrance is no longer, to many 
hearts, the inexorable Judge. Reading of 
Him in the book of nature, and seeing how 
His tender mercies are over all His works, the 
thoughtful mind inquires at the gates of its 
own spiritual fortress, “Am I only an ex- 
ception in the great universe?” While each 
stom of insensate matter performs its part to 
itself and the whole, is this thinking, reason- 
ing essence, which is my life, my being, is it 
oly, of all the works of the Creator, with- 
out the power to move in its orbit, and pre- 
serve its relations as a spiritual atom towards 
the great centre and source of spiritual life? 
and the soul learns to think of Him as a lov- 
ing Father, whose hand is ever stretched forth 
to steady the footsteps of the faltering, to 
carry the burthens of the weary, and to lead 
all into a clearer perception of His love and 
benevolence. 


It is when we insist that others shall move 
in the same line as ourselves, and shall come 
wan acknowledgement of the control of this 
#iritual Power in the way that ourselves have 
ben led, that we turn aside from the liberty 
into which it has introduced us, and limit the 
witflowings of Divine life to channels which 
turelves have dug. 


We can never reach the lofty eminence to 


P Mich our Christian profession points, until 


‘Weare willing heartily to accord, without 
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mental reservation, to each other, the entire 


right to judge of the allegiance each owes to 
that invisible being we call God; and which, 
at one time or another, is manifested to the 
inner life of every individual. It is when we 
come into a measure of the spiritual life that 
was manifested in Jesus, through the same 
saving Power that was His only reliance, 
that we are introduced into that Divine sym- 
pathy that has made Him the one centering 
point to countless multitudes, who have will- 
ingly endured contumely, reproach and per- 
secution, rather than prove disloyal to the 
cause for which He laid down His life. 

It needs a wisdom that is lifted very far 
above the common level to bring us into near 
sympathy one with another, and into the one- 
ness of that Spirit that reaches forth with 
blessings to the whole family of man. 

“ Hast thou faith?” asks the Apostle to the 
Gentiles. “Have it to thyself before God. 
Happy is he that condemneth not himself in 
that thing which he alloweth.” 





PENNSYLVANIA WorKING HoMEs FOR 
Burnp Mey.—From a circular which we 
have received, we learn that “its object it to 
provide employment for those of good moral 
character, in a home for the homeless, and 
for those, also, who have homes, but for want 
of means or supervision, fail of success. 

“No workshops for the seeing are open to 
the blind. Isolated and without capital or 
custom orders, their situation is hopeless in- 
deed. 

“his organization, then, is the simple 
remedy. It is a practical application of the 
best form of benevolence to help an industrious 
brother to help himself.” 

A meeting of the Board of Managers of 
this new institution was held in the room of the 
“ American Sunday School Union” on Fifth- 
day, to consider the expediency of purchasing 
a building. There were present B. B. Co- 
megys, President ; Dr. Caspar Morris, Robert 
Patterson, C. D. Norton, Samuel Agnew, J. 
E. Cope, Levi Knowles and Wm. Chapin. 
Three proper:ies were suggested—the lot and 
building at the northeast corner of Pine and 
Twenty-second streets, lately occupied by the 
Church Home; a lot on Poplar west of Broad, 
and one in West Philadelphia, recently occu- 
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alists, so long wished for and talked of 
r ? 
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out their ‘ink’ and blacken the whole of their 
tank for a few minutes, but in half an hour 
the coloring matter is all carried away by the 
stream. Dog-fish are, of course, abundant. 

“The apparent glass-like animals which 
swim on the surface of the sea, are daily 
renewed when weather permits; and at pres- 
ent there are some really lovely things of this 
kind to be seen here which could nowhere 
else be exhibited, since the Naples Aquarium 
is the only one which can draw supplies from 
awarm sea. The Cestum Veneris is one of 
the most striking of these transparent organ- 
isms, being a band of perfectly glass-like con- 
sistency nearly a yard in length, undulating 
like a snake, and slowly moving through the 
water by means of two rows of large vibrat- 
ing fringes, which glisten with all the colors 
of the rainbow. Some of these are brought 
in nearly every day by the fishermen, and 
hundreds of the long chains of transparent 
calpe, not to speak of Beroés as big as lem- 
ons; glass-shrimps, inhabiting the tranparent 
little tubs known as Doliolum, and sometimes 
a Leptocephalus, a true vertebrate fish, of 
which one at first sees only the black eyes, 
all the rest of its body being absolutely as 
clear and invisible as a piece of glass—a 
really ideal ghost of a fish. 

“fp some of the small tanks are living 
specimens of the red coral of commerce, look- 


» ing far more beautiful with the delicate feath- 
# er-heads of the polyps set on the red matrix 


than when scraped and polished. The Sea- 
pens are also numerous, and of most brilliant 
tints and fantastic form. 

“T cannot take more of your space to de- 
seribe the richly-colored Nudibranchs, which 
are everywhere creeping about the stones and 
sides of the tanks, the various species of crabs 
and lobster-like animals, the sea horses, tube- 
worms and most graceful barnacles. 

“Up stairs is a large laboratory with a 
Twelve 
wologists can be accommodated here. Besides 
this there are several separate rooms, each 
provided with tanks and work-tables, and 
these are already in use. The tables are let 
fo varicus foreign governments for the use of 
their Universities, and Cambridge has also 
hired one for three years. In spite of efforts 
made there, and an application to every col- 

and to the chicf officers of the Univer 


| tity, Oxford has not as yet condescended to 
| Patronize the Naples Laboratory. 


“Most of the.work which is being done in 
the laboratory relates to the history of the 


development of animals, Since the general 


option of the Theory of Descent, it has 
become, aboye all things, necessary to make 
wut the minutest details in the growth of the 
gg to the perfect form ; for by knowing this 
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in detail we are enabled to infer the stages of 
development in past ages of the ancestors of 
living species. Accordingly, naturalists now 
harden with various re-agents, then cut into 
thin slices, and then scrutinize most carefully 
with the highest powers of the microscope, 
the stages of development of all possible 
organisms. A Russian gentleman is occupied 
with the reproductive organs of the remark- 
able worm Sipunculus. A second Russian 
will study the development of the Polyzoal. 
An English naturalist from Cambridge is 
daily receiving the eggs of sharks and dog- 
fishes, and by laborious methods determining 
every detail of their long series of changes 
before emerging from the egg. Another Cam- 
bridge man is experimenting on the nervous 
system of cuttle fishes; whilst your corres- 
pondent is slicing the eggs of the same 
animals, and endeavoring to determine how 
its various organs take their origin, in order 
to compare them with the same processes in 
other Mollusca. Similar methods are being 
applied to the eggs of various crabs by a 
third Russian observer; whilst an eminent 
professor from Jena has been thoroughly 
exploring the microscopic anatomy of Am- 
phioxus and the Ascidians. The Professor of 
Zoology from Vienna is expected in a few 
days to take possession of a work-table, and 
another professor from Holland has also 
announced his intention of coming soon. 

“The library of the Zoological hksestery 
is one of its most valuable features. It con- 
tains a nearly complete set of embryological 
works, all the zoological journals, German, 
English and French, besides the most valu- 
able illustrated works, many of which have 
been presented by the publishers.— The Even- 
ing Post. 





ARTESIAN WELLS. 

The subject of a proper supply of water for 
the Centennial grounds in Fairmount Park 
has been brought to the attention of City 
Councils, and, according to the estimates 
made by the Chief Engineer of the Water 
Department, the cost of putting up the neces- 
sary works, laying pipes, etc., will be about 
$600,000, which amount, it is proposed, shall 
be raised by means of a loan. In this con- 
nection there comes a suggestion that a full 
supply may be obtained by means of artesian 
wells, and, as there are several such wells in 
operation in Philadelphia, the subject is one 
worthy of examination and full consideration 
by members of City Councils. 


ORIGIN OF ARTESIAN WELLS. 


Artesian wells derive their name from the 
province of Artois, France, known in ancient 
times as Artesium. But wells were not first 
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sunk in Artois. They were known in very 
remote times. The Chinese claim that they 
were the first to procure water by this means, 
and it is true that such wells are to be found 
in extraordinarily large numbers throughout 
the Chinese empire. It is said that in the 
province of Ou Tong Kiao, which is about 
thirty miles long and twelve wide, tens of 
thousands of artesian wells exist, some of 
them reaching to the depth of two thousand 
feet. ‘They are found now in all parts of the 
civilized world; and since science has been 
brought into use for the purpose of determin- 
ing where they can be make “ith successful 
results, a vast amount of good has been ac- 
complished through their instrumentality. 
The. most striking instance of this is supplied 
by the operations of French engineers in Al- 
geria. Some time after the French govern- 
ment had obtained supremacy in that coun- 
try, an effort was made to sink wells in the 
deserts, with the hope that barren land might 
be made fruitful and the waste places habit- 
able. In 1856 operations were begun in a 
spot in the Sahara, in the province of Con- 
stantine. After a considerable amount of 
exertion the engineer in charge succeeded in 
striking water, which come to the surface and 
overflowed at the rate of one thousand gallons 
a mioute. The natives considered the feat 
miraculous, and they came in troops of thou- 
sands to see the wonderful stream, and to 
lave in it and drink of it. The Arab priests 
performed religious ceremonies over it and 
blessed it, and it was known among the peo- 
ple as the Fountain of Peace. Other wells 
were subsequently sunk at different places 
with equally satisfactory consequences. One 
of these, in the oasis of Sidi-Rachid, was put 
down to the depth of 54 metres, and gave a 
continual flow of nearly twelve hundred gal- 
lons a minute. The inhabitants of the place 
had suffered much from want of water, and 
they were frantic with joy as they beheld the 
abundant stream. They rolled in the pel- 
lucid water, shouting and screaming ; mothers 
dipped their children in it, and the aged 
sheikh of the tribe fell upon his knees and 
returned thanks to Allah and to the men who 
had achieved the work. Around these wells, 
which were placed in scores of spots in the 
desert, villages sprang; and the ground havy- 
ing acquired fertility from the abundant 
moisture, wandering Arabs, who never be- 
fore tilled the earth, settled down, and became 
better and more useful men than they had 
ever been. The artesian well in these cases 
became a civilizing agent of incalculable im- 
oe and the wise forethought of the 
rench government was richly rewarded. 
HOW THE WATER IS OBTAINED. 
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In years past an impression prevailed very 





generally that water could be procured We; 
sinking a shaft in the earth at almost umns £ 
point. A vast amount of fruitless labor all travag 
useless expense was the result of this belief | time ai 
But now science has advanced so far that public 
men are able to tell with almost unerring cep, | 
tainty whether water can be obtained in any those 

given place by such agencies. A peculigg | #bools 
geological formation and a certain relatiyg | We W° 
position for the well are the pre-requisites of | gp exa 
success. Water finds its way from the sup 

face of the earth to the interior through crey. ; 
ices and chasms in the rocks, and th Whi 
the rocks themselves when they are poroug Ta 
In nearly all geological formations there ay hi 
certain strata, often far down, which arg } mls o 
water-tight, and these form the beds of the | Norma 
subterranean streams. As the water pregeg | cannot 
down from above, it forces the streams and co 
and they either burst forth in springs or mm } se m¢ 
main locked in huge reservoirs. When gj mstea 
well is sunk until it strikes one of thesé op | #¥ ¥ 
hits a rapid current, the pressure drives the } ments 
water to the surface, exactly as in our citig | il he 
‘the fluid in the storage reservoirs is forced and pt 
into our bath-rooms and bed-chambers. The } sd 80 
geysers of Iceland and of the Yellowstone | aba 
Valley are attributable in part to the samg | Wore | 
agencies. They come from natural artesiag nischi 
wells, probably of vast depth, for the water School 
in many cases is ejected at boiling heat selves 
Steam, as well as hydrostatic pressure, is ofie g¥tich 
the power that operates these extraordinary 7/8101 
fountains. The oil wells in the northwestem { jerelr 
portion of this State are artesian wells sunk } The 
into the subterranean chambers in which the terday 


petroleum has collected. 


An artesian well, to be useful, must be ‘ 
placed in a spot lower than the iotant a 
country. The elevation may be distant many 


miles ; but if the strata of rock tend from the a 
higher point to the lower level, water almost paint 
certainly will be obtained. The supply comet sensi 
from the upland, and finds its channel betweet charg 
the strata, pouring down until it reaches the) ww 
aperture through which it again rises tothe} o. 


surface. ‘ 





—Late paper. — 
WE may indulge the hope to which 
pression has been given by one who has 
right to speak on such a theme (the a 
Prof. Wilson), that “ the time will comet 
Christian poetry will be deeper and hi 
far than any that has ever yet been kn 
among men, and that as the dayspring 
on high, which hath visited us, spreads 
and wider over the earth, the soul of the wor 
dreaming of things to come, shall assured} 
see more glorious visions than have yett 
submitted to her ken.” — Fairbairn. 
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sag § tid it may therefore be said that, yesterday, 
7} the Normal School Commencement, vul- 


which now vie with their model of school 
Pishions in their semi-annual displays of cheap 


§ sions. 
# At the last commencement, a comendable 
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We give place to the subjoined in our col- 
gmns as showing that the bad taste and ex- 
tavagance of the fashions of the present 
time are claiming the serious attention of the 
public press, and awakening a concern that 
those who have the control of our public 
ghools may give the matter due consideration. 
We would be glad to see our own schools set 
gn example in this particular. 


rity “had free course and was glorified.” 
ilks and satins, and fantastic coiffures, aud 
costly trimmings, and bare necks, and tight 
lacing, and every extreme which the scanty 
pocket-books of parents who are training 
their children to earn their own living as 
public school teachers could possibly compass, 
all bespoke the supreme reign of a false and 
vulgar love of display, before which good 
taste and maidenly modesty fly, astonished 
and abashed. 

The cause of common school education suf- 
fers incalculable damage and loss by this un- 
seemly extravagance. Men and women of 
good Sessile and cultivated taste turn away 
disgusted from the spectacle; while even 
those who take more superficial views are 
wearied with the stale monotony of the exhibi- 
tion. And in many thoughtful minds, of all 
classes of the people, the thought is deeply 
fixed that, instead of continuing to spend 
great sums of money on additional school 
houses, it would be well to consider whether 
it would not be better for the general good if 
people who can afford to make such extrav- 
agant displays as these, in the midst of a gen- 
eral depression of business, ought not to edu- 
cate their own children, and so make room 
for those who cannot afford these things. 

The fault lies with the faculty of the school, 
some of whose members deliberately foster 
these extravagances, and so help to implant’ 
lasting principles of bad taste among their 
pupils, and with the Board of Public Educa- 
tion, which has full power to correct this evil. 
But it seems to be either unaware of the 
wrong, or afraid to grapple with it. We are 
quite aware that after years of indulgence, a 
radical remedy cannot easily be — ; but 
it is not impossible. If Mr. President Stan- 
ton would devote one of his periodical com- 
mencement speeches to some plain talk on the 
subject, or if the Normal School Committee 
would insist upon conformity to its views, a’ 
reform would at once be reached which would 
remove the only unpleasant and discreditable 
feature of these otherwise agreeable occasions. 
—Evening Bulletin. 























WORSE THAN EVER. 


While there is much to commend in the 
ral work of public education in Phila- 
phia, especially as it culminates in the re- 
gilts of the Boys’ High School and the Girls’ 
Normal School, there are some things which 
cannot be too loudly or positively regretted 
snd condemned. And among these, few evils 
are more serious than the extravagance, bad 
taste and vulgarity that have been allowed to 
gow up in connection with the commence- 
ments of the Girls’ Normal School. This 
qil has often been commented on, in private 
ad public, and efforts, some bold and strong, 
and some weak and timid, have been made 
abate it. But, instead of success, there is 
yorse than failure ; and the preposterous and 
mischievous extravagances of the Normal 
School performances have extended them- 
wlyes into the grammar schools, many of 


jewelry and vulgar excesses of costume. 

The display at the Academy of Music yes- 
terday afternoon, was, in many respects, a 
gattying one. So far as it went to illustrate 

thorough, careful, inteiligent work of 
painstaking teachers and capable scholars, it 
brought fresh credit to this college of the 
people. But what it illustrated beyond this 
was anything but gratifying. For it gave a 
painful demonstration of the inability of the 
masible men who are entrusted with the 
tharge of the Girls’ Normal School to govern 
i, and the ignorance and bad taste of the 
ulin eet of the pupils, manifested in 
the absurd costume in which the graduating 
dss is forced to uniform itself on these occa- 





So waLk that the parting day will be 
sweet. It will not be thy talents, thy wit, or 
thy wealth that will make it so ; but thy love, 


Ww de to check thi ici . : 
ae mace to check this pernicious cus thy self-sacrifice, and thy goodness. 


» and with some success. Modesty re- 
lined some foot-hold, and good taste seemed 
be more likely to become the rule. But the 
was short-lived. The reformers exhausted 
elves in their single effort, and there 
to have been no attempt to continue the 
sped work begun last winter. It is sometimes 
to tell the truth in plain, harsh terms, 





THERE is but one distinct rule, perhaps, 
that we can lay down for ourselves, and that 
is to do the good that lies hefore us, the near- 
est duty to us, ever keeping supreme in our 
affections that love and liberty which, in our 
highest moments, the soul reverences and ap- 
proves, and leave consequences to provide for 
themselves. 
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PERPETUAL PRAISE. 


{ When wakened by Thy voice of power, 
The bour of morning beams in light, 
My voice shall sing that morning hour, 

;, And Thee, who mad’st that hour so bright. 


= The morning strengthens into noon ; 
Earth’s fairest beauties shine more fair ; 
And noon and morning shall attune 
My grateful heart to praise and prayer. 


When ’neath the evening western gate 
The sun’s retiring rays are hid, 

My joy shall be to meditate, 
E’en as the pious patriarch did. 


As twilight wears a darker hue, 

And gathering night creation dims, 
The twilight and the midnight too, 

Shall have their harmonies and hymns. 


So shall sweet thoughts, and thoughts sublime, 
My constant inspirations be ; 

And every shifting scene of time 
Reflect, my God, a light from Thee. 


Bowrina@. 


ee 


WATCHFULNESS. 


{ want a principle within 
Of jealous, godly fear; 
A sensibility of sin, 
A pain to find it near. 





I want the first approach to feel 
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notes of arrival and departure; the ferries are nearly 
choked with traffic; a gigantic and gro | of whi 
scramble for the almost limitless west beyond The 
is spread out before the vision. pois 81 
The town has leaped into a new life singg | #0! 
the war; has doubled its population, its mag: | &%2¢ 
ufactures and its ambition, until it stand of the 
. + + . abreast of its wonderful neighbor Tous 
Chicago. : ‘ Pi 
The city, which now stretches twelve miley 4 #4 
along the ridges, branching from the water § @e2 
sheds between the Missouri, the Meremeg ad b 
and the Mississippi rivers, flanked by rolling branch 
prairies richly studded with groves and ving | “U5! 
yards, which has mavy railroad lines pointed § 
to its central depots, and a mile and a half} &° “ 
of steamboats at its levee, a thousand mile been 
from the sea; whose population has increased ihe req 
from 8,000 in 1835, to 450,000 in 18735 % % 
which has a banking capital of $19,000,000, § a"? 
which receives hundreds of tons of iron om os 
monthly, has bridged the Father of Water § 
and talks of controlling the cotton trade of” Z 


Arkansas and Texas,— is but little like the | 
St. Louis of the days when Col. Stoddard had | 2i8® 
his headquarters in a rude cottage, and the | 





Of pride, or fond desire ; 
To catch the wandering of my will 
And quench the kindling fire. 


From Thee that I no more may part, 
No more Thy goodness grieve, 

The filial awe, the fleshly heart, 
The tender conscience give. 


Quick as the apple of the eye. 
O God! my conscience make! 
Awake my soul when sin is nigh, 
And keep it still awake. 
C. Wes.ey. 


—__—_—_ ~ee— 
From Scribner for Seventh month. 
SOME NOTES ON MISSOURI. 
BY EDWARD KING. 


Looking down upon the St. Louis of to- 
day, from the high roof of the superb temple 
which the Missourians have built to the 
mercurial god of insurance, one can hardly 
believe that the vast metropolis spread out be 
fore him represents the growth of only three- 
quarters of a century. The town seems as 
old as London. The smoke from the Illinvis 
coal has tinged the walls a venerable brown, 
and the grouping of buildings is as picturesque 
and varied as that of a continental city. 
From the water side, on ridge after ridge, rise 
acres of solidly-built houses, and vast manufac- 
tories, magazines of commerce, long avenues 
bordered with splendid residences; a labyr- 
inth of railways bewilders the eye, the clang 
of machinery and the whirl of a myriad 
wagon-wheels rise to the ear. The levee is 
thronged with busy and uncouth laborers; 
dozens of white steamers are shrieking their 





ordeal of war. 






United States, in his persun, has just adopted 

the infant city. . ‘ . aa pat, f 
The compromise which gave the domain of ae 4 

Missouri to slavery, checked the growth Lo 





the State until after it had passed through the 
How then it sprang up, like. 
& young giant, confident in the plenitude of 
its strength, all the world knows! St. Louig J 
under free institutions, has won more prospet 
ity in ten years than under the old regime it 
would have attained in fifty. It is now a com 
mopolitan capital, rich in social life and em 
ergy, active in commerce, and acute in the 
struggle for the supremacy of trade in tht 
Southwest. . . . After the ravagesoff 
war, both state and city found themselves fret 
from the major evils attendant upon recom 
struction, and entered unimpeded upon & 
prosperous career. The one hundred thot 
sand freedmen have never constituted a trot§ 
blesome element in the State; no political; 
exigencies have impeded immigration 0 
checked the investment of capital; and th 
commonwealth, with an area of more that 
67,000 square miles of fertile lands, with 
millions of inhabitants, and eleven hund 
million dollars’ worth of taxable prope 
with a thousand miles of navigable ri 
within and upon her boundaries, and wit 
vast numbers of frugal Germans constantly 
coming to turn her untilled acres into me 












































farms, can safely carry, and in due in the 
throw off the various heavy obligations mj 
curred in the building of the railway Ji0@R *her 
now traversing it in every. direction. 0 





ay 





present actual indebtedness of the State® 
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yearly Dineteen millions, for more than half 
‘are | if which sum bonds have been issued. 

“que The approaches to St. Louis from the Illi- 
youd pois side of the Mississippi are not especially 
fscinating, and give but a poor idea of the 


souri, in the troublous times preceding and 
during the war, from many excesses, . ‘ 

Let us peer into the busy suburban ward, 
which still clings so fondly to its old French 
name, Catendelst. The drive thither from 











































“ime } axtent of the city. Alighting from some one | the city carries you past the arsenal. . 
mate ; : : : 
andl ofthe many trains which enter East St.| Descending towards the water side from the 


; Jouis from almost every direction, one sees 
bor, jefore him a steep bank, paved with “ mur- 
jerous stones,” aud the broad, deep, restless 
qrrent of the great river, flowing swiftly, 
gd bearing on its bosom tree-trunks and 
a jrnches from far-away forests. East St. 
ing [nuis stands upon famous ground; its alluvial 
gres, Which the capricious stream in past 
days covered every year with its waters, have 
+ half jeen the scene of many fierce contests under 
uirements of the so-called code ef hon- 
a et its sobriquet was once “ Bloody 
873; fland.” Itis now a prosperous town; ho- 
000); els, warehouses, and depots stand on the an- 
dent duelling spot. Immense grain elevators 
dea gd wharves have been erected on the ground 
: ie ghich the fiver once claimed as its own. 
nd had Huge ferry boats ply constantly across the 
d nver; but the railway omnibuses and the fer- 
the ry boats are soon to be but memories of the 
opted for the graceful arches of the new bridge 
secompleted, and trains can cross the Missis- 
ippi to a grand union depot in the centre of 
&t. Louis.* 
The old French quarter of the town is now 
lirely given up to business, but little of the 
ic element is left. Some of the oldest 
‘and wealthiest families are of French descent, 
ad retain the language and manners of their 
J mestors ; but in the exterior there are few 
traces of the domination of the French. Some 
Fwuveniers yet remain; streets, both English 
: ai American in aspect, bear the names of 
bp "pike vanished Gauls. Laclede has a monu- 
€s OLE ment in the form of a mammoth hotel; and 
ves “og be procipal outlying ward of the city, crowded 
a rec Wh vast rolling-mills and iron and zine fur- 
“é tha maces, is called Carondolet. 
{how There are more than 50,000 native Ger’ 
ca mins from beyond the Atlantic now in St. 
poumee ip wus, and the whole Teutonic population, 
aoe WBincluding the children born in the city, of 
ont a ban parents, probably exceeds one hun- 
sth speed and fifty tnousand. The original emi- 
wee ation from Germany to Missouri was from 


street, you find every available space crowded 
with mammoth iron and zine furnaces, with 
immense uxcouth structures of iron, wood 
and glass, in which half naked men, their 
bodies smeared with perspiration and coal- 
dust, are wheeling about blazing masses of 
metal, or guiding pliant iron bars through 
rollers and moulds, or cooling their eated 
arms and faces in buckets of water brought 
up fresh from the stream. Here, in a zinc 
furnace, half a dozen Irishmen wrestle with 
the long puddling rods, which they thrust 
into the seventy-times-seven heated furnaces ; 
the green and yellowish flames from the metal 
are reflected on their pale and withered fea- 
tures, and give them an almost unearthly ex- 
pression. 

Farther on the masons are toiling at the 
brick-work of a new blast furnace, which al- 
ready rears its tall towers a hundred feet 
above the Mississippi shore; not far thence 
you may see the flaming chimney of the 
quaint old Carondolet Furnace, and the first 
built in all that section, or may linger for 
hours in such immense establishments as the 
South St. Louis or Vulcan Iron Works, fan- 
cying them the growth of half a century of 
patient upbuilding, until you are told that 
nearly every establishment has been erected 
since the war. 





















THE introductory paragraph of the last 
will and testament of the late Chief-Justice 
George Robertson, of Kentucky, reads thus: 
“ Uniting our destinies when she was not six- 
teen, and I was only nineteen years old, my 
devoted wife and myself, without any patri- 
monial estate, acquired, during a happy union 
of more than fifty-five years, a comfortable 
independence, rationally enjoyed as the fruit 
of our co-operating energies. After devoting 
to the advancement of our children at least 
$80,000 in various ways, still retaining prop- 
erty sufficient for the comfort of my desolate 



























































hund Eihine classes lanai li old age, I desire that what I shall leave be- 
yropertyyiang age Classes—protessional men, poll) hind me undisposed of in my lifetime shall 
je rive ns condemned to exile, writers, musicians | )¢ distributed among my descendants in such 


philosophers—and these must have aided 
msely in the development of the State, 
Always a loyal and industrious 
@ment, believing in the whole country and 
Mihe principles of freedom, they kept Mis- 
retest caer 


nd wit 
ynstantl) 
into riel 
jue ti 
tions i 
way lind 
nD. 
, State a 


portions as will,as nearly as possible, ap- 
proach legal equality; and for effectuating 
that end | now publish the testimentary dis- 
position of the residual estate which Prov- 
idence enabled my admirable wife and myself 
by babitual industry to earn, and by self 
denying economy and sysematie prudence to 
save.” —Moravian, 






























E Thebridge across the Mississippi, at St. Louis, was 
Mmtedon the 4th inst. for the passage of wazons, and 
Weady stream of vehicles passed over it aW day. 
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NOTICE. 

By divine permission, an adjourned meeting of 

Friends desiring the unity of all claiming that name, 

will be held at the Bethany Mission School-house, 

Brandywine Street, near Sixteenth Street, on Sixth- 

day, Seventh month 10th, at 10 A.M. A general 
attendance i3 requested. JosEPH BANCROFT, 

MARGARET BANCROFT. 





FIRST-DAY SCHOOL APPOINTMENT. 


7th mo. 5, Byberry at the closing session (till fall) 
of their school. 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


7th mo. 65, Frankford, Philadelphia, 3 P. M. 
Fifth and Sixth Streets cars convey 

to Main and Unity Streets 

, Plymouth, 3 P. M. 

, Coucord, 3 P. M. 

Pennsneck, N. J., 3 P. M. - 

Schuylkill, Pa., 3 P. M. 

Woodstown, N. J., 103 A. M. 


on 


12 
19, 
19, 





MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


At Semi annual meeting the following were 
elected : President, Isaac G. Tyson ; Vice-President, 
M. Dawson Richards; Assistant Secretary, Rachel 
A. Tyson ; Visiting Committee, Jos. M. Truman, Jr., 
Dr. B. Frank Betts, Wm P. Fogg, Jane Ingram, 
Mary R. Chandlee, Hannah F. Barnett. 

Stated Meeting Seventh mo. 3d at 8 P. M. 

AuFreD Moore, Secretary. 


Boue.tinerow Quarterty F. D. S. Union will be 
held at Mansfield Meeting-house, on Seventh-day, 
Seventh month 11th, 1874, at 10 o’clock A. M. The 
Executive Committee of the same are requested to 
meet at 9 o’clock on the same morning. All inter- 
ested are invited. Mary J. Garwoop, Clerks 

Marraa O. Soden} —_— 


ITEMS. 


Waite a strawberry festival was being held in 
the parlors of the Central Baptist Church, Syracuse, 
New York, on the evening of the 23d ult., without 
any premonition the floor gave way, about half-past 
nine o’clock, precipitating the room full of people 
into the story below. The parlor was on the second 
floor, and the room underneath was also full. 
Thirteen persons were killed, and about one hun- 
dred wounded, of whom twenty are seriously in- 
jured. A few minutes before the floor gave way it 
trembled so that many persons left the room, fear- 
ing an accident, which had been predicted by many. 

The accident was caused by the giving way of the 
joist that supported the floor. The joist ran from 
both sides of the room to a cross stringer, the mid- 
dle of which was supported by iron rods from the 
roof. The stringer gave way, pulling the ceiling 
and roof down upon the people, and precipitating 
them into the floor below. 

Public censure is severe upon the architecture, 
builders and building committee of the church. The 
plan of the building contemplated supporting 
columns, instead of which iron rods, pending from 
an insufficient roof truss, were substituted. 


Cueir-Srars-Enainzer Taompson writes to Gov- 
ernor Kellogg that 3,000,00) cubic yards of levee 
are required to be built to save the State from over- 
flow next year, and that Louisiana cannot pay for 
the construction of more than one-third. He sug- 
gests that an appeal be made for national aid. 


A NuMBER of persons enjoyed the opportu 
afforded them on the evening of the 21st ult. at.the 


The light is often unsatifactory while all is q 

parently in good order. It should be borne in ming 
that, though the wick is but very gradually burned, 
it is constantly becoming less able to conduet the 












Central High School, by Prof. McClune, of taking | — 
an observation of Coggia’s comet. Prof. McQlune 
located it, by observation, in sixty-eight degres 
north declina:ion, six hours thirty minutes 
ascension. When first discovered, on the 17th of: 
April last, by M. Coggia, assistant astronomer g § [ssitt 
Marseilles, the location of the body was sixty-ning: & miles 
degrees fifty-seven minutes north declination, itis 
six hours twenty-eight minutes right ascension, of th 
The observation during the first four days after Teach 
discovery, showed conclusively that it would abip 
quite prominent. When it attains its greateg § Classi 
brilliancy, which, from observation, is known wij § Noel 
be about the 3d or 4th of Augist, it will be two § taini 
hundred and forty-five times brighter than it wag) } arranj 
when first discovered. The comet was not visibly § wiht 
in this vicinity until Wednesday night last, ang § Fall 
then only with the telescope; at present it is jugy § (Septe 
barely visible with the naked eye.— Philadelphia In. 
quirer. ew 
A Frequent Trovus_e with Kerosene Laupg— § —— 
‘ 


oil. During several weeks some quarts of oil an This 
slowly filtered through the wick, which stops e open | 
particle of dust or other matter that will with ¢ West | 
utmost care be in the best kinds of oil. The result§ fom ] 
is that the wick, though it is of sufficient length § wded' 
and looks as good as ever, has its conducting powen§ mente, 
greatly impaired, as its pores, so to speak, or the 

minute channels by which the oil reaches the place § qith tl 
to be burned, become gradually obstructed. Iti § ofany 
often economy to substitute a new wick for an olf! Prepar 
one, even if that be plenty long enough to servefor § charac 


some time to come.—Agriculturist, aS 
“Aw act to secure to children the benefits of def 


mentary education,” has lately been passed in N choo! 
York State, and goes into effect in First the let, 
next. Bf Tove 

The law provides that every child between the applic 
ages of eight and fourteen years shall attend school: Suis 


for fourteen weeks in every year, of which é 
weeks must be consecutive, or shall receive equir- 
alent instruction at home. No child can be em 
ployed in any labor or business so as to conflict 
with this requirement, under a penalty of fifty dok 
lars on the employer. : 

The trustee of every school district, or the cor 
responding official, is to make a semi-annual vi 
tion of all manufacturing establishments whee 
children are employed, to see that the law is obeyeh 
Penalties are affixed for violation of the law 
parents or guardians. School-books are to be pr 
vided at the public expense in case of necessity. 
In case of obstinate refusal of a child to 
school, he is to be regarded as a truant; and 
trustees or school board of. each town are to 
arrangements for the confinement and discipline OF 
truants as may be necessary.—Christian Union. | 


Wuex the bill to organize the Territory of I 
bina came up lately in the United States § ! 
Sargent, of California, moved an amendment 
the right to vote should not be restricted on 
of race, color, or sex. The proposition was 
by 19 yeas to 27 nays. 


Tue Brazilian cable has been successfully laid, 
London is now in telegraphic communication 
Brazil. The first message was transmitted on 
24th ult. 
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FRIENDS’ 

ern 
tiv? “ BDUCATIONAL. 
taking — 
Ole $ MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE 
legrees CONCORDVILLE, 
a DELAWARE CUUNTY, PENN. 
mer at. {g situated on the Phila. & Baltimore Central R.R., 20 
7 -nlagtl piles west of Philidelpbia. Bo hsexes are admitted. 
yn, and @ tis ander the care of a Board of Trustees, members 
ension, of the Society of Friends. To our presentcorps of 
fter Teachers we huve added two others, ripe in Scholar- 
old be! and experience. The English branches, the 
reatest. — Classics and the Sciences will be thoroughly taught. 
ma will | Noeforts will be spared to give students a careful 
be two § taining. The Buildings have superior modern 
it way | arrangements. Sin ll children will be provided 
visible: § with the comforts of a home. 
st, and. fall acd Wiuter session wiil commence 9mo. 
is just (September) 14 For Circular address, 
vhia In. JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, 

dn. Principal. 
i 
i’ 1 SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
burned, SWARTHMORE, | 















DELAWARE COUNTY, PENN. 

This Institution, under the care of. Friends,.and 
qpen to students of either sex, is situated on the 
West Chester and Philadelphia Railroad, ten miles 
from Philadelphia. Full courses of study are pro- 
néedin both the Classical and Scientific Depart- 
ments, for completing either of which the usual 

are conferred. There is also connected 

with the College a Preparatory School. Applicants 
ofany age are admitted either to the College or the 
Preparatory School who bring testimonials of good 
character from their last teachers, and pass the re- 
gired preliminary examica ions. The examinations 
admiss on to the College or the Preparatory 
choo! will be held on Third, Fourth and Fifth davs, 
the Ist, 2dand 3d of Ninth-month (September,) 1874. 
To secure places, the accomodations being limited, 
épplications should be made as exrly as possible 





® Ostalogue and turther particulars address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 


 SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE'S 


BOARDING SCHOOL, 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 
Terms very Feasonable. 
SPECIAL PROVISION AND CARE FOR LITTLE BOYS 
; PROF. J. M. HABEL. Pa. D. 
History, Modern Languages, Physiology and Astronomy, 


DR. C. 8S. GAUNTT. 
Chemistry and Natural Philosophy. 


CHAR!.E3 F. COSTEN, A, M., 
English Branches. 


8. C. SHORTLIDGE, A. M, Parncrpat, 
Instructor in Language, Mathematics and English 
Branches. 


THE TAYLOR ACADEMY, 


(Formerly Taylor & Jackson’s Academy, ) 
} WILMINGTON, Del., 


ABOARDING & DAY SCHOOL 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 





laid, anf Will re-open Ninth month 7th, 1874. 
tion For Circulars and further information, address 
4 a J. K. TAYLOR, Principal. 


3n. 





dither personally or by lettér, 10 the President. For 


: poe 823 ic 
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CRAFT & JESSUP, 


(Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 
905 Marker Street, PaiLapE.paia. 
House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 
ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, 
Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 


CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED. 
SOWIN ORAFT. 


LYDIA A. MURPHY, 
PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINER, 
637 Franklin 8t., above Spring Garden. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE REYNOLDS IRON ROOFING CO. 


Manufacturers of Iron Building Work, Zinc Orna- 
ments, Galvanized Iron Cornices, Balustrades, Win- 
dow Caps, Dormers, &c. These make low fire in- 
surance rates. Also the Reynolds Iron Roofing, 
tighter and more durable than tin or slate. Send 
for circulars. 407 WALNUT Street, Philadelphia. 
Works, Camden. 


FURNITURE. 
Established twenty-five years by 
8. B. REGHSTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hairand Husk Mat- 
tresses 


0. C. JESSUP, 











No. 526 CatLow#iu. Straest, Para. 


| I. F. HOPKINS, 

REMOVED TO NEW STORE, 227 N. TENTH ST. 
i Manufacturer and dealer in fine 
WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSES, &c., &c., 


would respectfully invite the attention of Friends te 
& new and well selected stock. 


ENGRAVED FORMS 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


For persons marrying by FRIENDS’ CEREMONY, 
whether members or not. Fine parchment, in neat 
boxes. Blanks $4.00. Filled up $8.00. 


JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh St. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON, 
902 SPRING GARDEN STRERT, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Always on hand a large variety of Paper Hangings 
and Window Shades. We have a very desirab 
Spring Shade Roller, which works without cords, 
and is much approved. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mata,, é&o. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second St. Philada, 














FRIENDS 


MUTUAL FIRE INS. CO, 


Of Philadelphia. 
No. 701 ARCH STREET. 


CALEB CLOTHIER, President. 
ALAN WOOD, Vice President. 
THOMAS MATHER, Treas. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 
ERMON, BY JESSE KERSEY. 
PRICE, SIX CENTS. 
WALTON & CO., 
529 and 631 N. Eighth st., below Green, Phila. 
STATIONERS AND BOOKSELLERS. ° 
Printers, Bookbinders, and Engravers. 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


HE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $4,427,996.69. 
The PENN is a purely MOTUAL Company. ALL 
of its surplus premiums are returned to the them- 
bers every year, thus furnishing insurance at the 
lowest possible rates. All policies non-forfeitable 
for their value. 
AGENTS and CANVASSERS WANTED. Apply 
to Office, No. 921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


POUNDS or GOOD STRONG BLACK or GREEN 
TEA for $2.50. Call or send to William In- 
gam’s Tea Warehouse, 112 South Second street, Phil- 
adelphia. Choiece.fresh Teas from 35 to 70 « ents by 
the package. Extra Fine Young Hyson, Imperial 
and Gunpowder Teas from 60 cents to $1.30. Try 
them. Branch Store, 223 Pine street, Philad’a. 


fP.EACHER WANTED. 

To engage for year, to begin 
Ninth mo. next, a lady Friend thoroughly qualified by 
experience, taste and culture to teach English Grammar, 
Composition, and Literature, in a Private School in 
acity. Please apply in writing, giving particulars, 
to JOHN COMLY, 144N. 7th St., Philadelphia. 





ANTED A TEACHER, 
For the Friends’ School 
at Horsham, to commence with the Fall Session. 
Address, HUGHES WARNER, or 
SARAH P. SMITH, 
RORSHAM P. 0., PA. 


' FOR SALE. 


My Farm of 105 acres in Loudon County, Va. 
one mile south of Purceliville, on the Washington 
and Obio Railroad. There is a good brick House, 
} brick Barn, and other buildings ; good Apple, Peach, 
and Pear Orchards, a quantity of small f.uits, ete. ; 
good springs and running water. 
Reference to— 

Richardson & Janney, Philadelphia. 

D. W. Taylor, Wilmington, Del. 

E. W. Taylor, “ 

Wm. P. Taylor, “ “ 


BERNARD TAY) JR, 


Lincoln P. 0., 
Loudon County, Va. 
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REAL ESTATE AGENT AND BROKER 


Loans Negotiarep, Rents Couuectep, &6., & 



































New Type—Skilled Workmen 
CO mito HEADINGS, 


CIRCULARS, 
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we 
Corner of Library Street. 


—_—— 


BENJAMIN STRATTAN, 
CENERAL INSURANCE 


AND 








NOTARY PUBLIC AND CONVEYANOER, 


Office, ODD FELLOWS’ BUILDING, 
Corner MAIN AND FIFTH STREBTS, 
RICHMOND, IND. 


+L. & B. L. TYSON, 

‘ No, 249 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET. 
Staple Trimmings, Dress Linings, Hosiery, Gloves, & 

Zephyrs and fine Knit Goods for Infants. 
Book Muslin, Handkerchiefs. and Cap Materials. 
FRIENDS’ CAPS MADE TO ORDER. 
LARGE SALARY a month easily made 
Stencil] and Key Check outfits. Ca 


and Samples sent free. S. M. Spencer, 117 Ham 
over St., Boston. 


BOUGHTON’S 


ADJUSTABLE 


MOSQUITO 


AND FLY SCREEN, 
From SO Cts, to $3.00 — 
Will fit any window, and keep out flies and b 
Door Screens from $3 00 to $8.00. ; ‘Dr. 
AGENTS WANTED. 4 
J. W. BOUGHTON, 114 S. Twelfth Street. t 
Send Stamp for Circular. Wood Carpet 
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dress 01 











